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THIS WEEK: 
Stock and Land Leases. 
Origin of the Highland Kilt. 


The Cat in Ancient Greece and Rome. 
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Bucks. Suhscriptions (£1 13s. 4d. a year, or 
$8 U.S.A., including postage and two halt- 
yearly indexes) should be sent to the Publisher. 


The London Office is at 22, Essex Street, W.C.2 
(Telephone: Centcal 396), where the current 
issue is on sale. 


Orders for back numbers, indexes and bound 
volumes shonld be sent to High Wycombe 
letters for the Editor to the London Office. 


Bankers: Childs, 1, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 





Notes. 


STOCK AND LAND LEASE, 


The late Professor Thorold Rogers, in his 
‘Six Centuries of Work and Wages’ (Lon- 
don, Swan Sonnenschein, 1884), and in his 
‘Economic Interpretation of History ’ (Lon- 
don, Fisher Unwin, 2nd edit., 1891), has 
some remarks on the Stock and Land Lease. 
He says it was very generally adopted by 
landowners, when the scarcity of labour, 
resulting from the Great Plague of 1349, 
rendered it unprofitable for them to culti- 
vate their demesne lands themselves. The 
reasons which produced it were the impos- 
sibility of finding tenants with sufficient 
capital to stock the land themselves, com- 
bined with the desire on the part of the 
landowner, at the expiration of the lease, 
to resume cultivation himself, if conditions 
should so alter, as no doubt he hoped they 
might, that it should be again possible for 
him to farm his own land at a_ profit. 
Rogers says that the stock and land lease 
generally prevailed for about seventy years 


after the owner had put it into operation | 


on his own estate, but, from the conservative 
character of religious corporations, 1t lin- 
gered on the lands of some of the Monastic 
bodies until the Dissolution. 
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We are told by Adam Smith that even in 
his time such farmers [that is farmers under 
a stock and land lease| existed in Scotland, 
under the name of steel! bow tenants. ‘lhey 
had a much shorter existence in England, for 
they had passed away so compietely, and had 
become so much a matter o1 distant tradition, 


| that the law writers of modern times who com- 


of it only which specially 
| stock, omitting those clauses 


mented on them entirely misunderstood their 
meaning. 

In view of these last remarks, the fol- 
lowing abstract of a late example of a stock 
and land lease, now in my possession, may 
not be withvut interest. 1 give those paris 
relate to the 
which are 


| usual in farm leases generally. 


1824, March 25. By Indenture of Lease of 
this date, made between Jolin Clince Parker, 
of Fair Oak House, in the Forest of Bowland 
and County ot Lancaster, Esquire, of the one 
part and John Marsdin, of Sykes in the korest 
of Bowland and County of i1ork, Farmer, of 
the other part. it was witnessed that the 
said John Clince Parker demised and leased to 
the said John Marsdin Ail ‘That Messuage 
Farm and Tenement called the Sykes with 
the Barns, &c., and closes of land occu- 
pied therewith situate within the Forest of 
Bowland in the Parish of Slaidburn and 
County of York and then in the possession of 
the said John Marsdin, ‘Together with one 
hundred and eighty sheep then kept upon the 


| said lands and premises, and the profits pro- 


mentioned of his two books, p. 281, he says: | hundred and eighty sheep well 


on non-payment of 
breach of 
covenants by the said John Marsdin (inter 
alia) at the end or sooner determination of 
| the term to deliver 
In the first | Clince Parker his heirs or assigns 


duce and advantage thereof, ‘Together with the 
right to get stone tor burning into lime as 
therein mentioned.  Keserving to the said 
John Clince Parker as therein mentioned 
Timber, Mines, Game, &c., and certain rights 
in connection therewith and a right of entry 
to view the state and condition of the premises. 
To hold the same unto the said John Marsdin 
from the times following, viz., the stock of 
sheep with the full and free liberty of depastur- 
ing the same on the Commons and in the in- 
clesed grounds belonging to the demised 
premises from the Ist November then la-t: 
the Tillage and Husbandry lands from the 12th 
February then last; the Eatage and meadow 
lands from the 26th April then next; and the 
Buildings and other premises from the 12th 
May then next for the term of eleven years. 
Yielding therefor yearly the rent of £80 on 
the 12th May in each year of the said term 
without any deduction. the first payment 
thereof to be made on the 12th May then next 
and yielding also the further rent of Ten 
pounds per acre for all land broken up and 
converted into Tillage 

There follow usual proviso for re-entry 
rent, insolvency, or 


the lLessee’s covenants, and 


up to the said John 
“ce one 


heathed 
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healthy and in seid eiaitinn:” —‘‘ Not to 
seil or cause to be sold any of the Weather 
sheep under the age of four years or any 


of the fresh breeding ewes (except such 
young weathers and ewes as_ should be 


crippled or unfit for store, and also except 
such old ewes as might be deemed improper 
to breed from)’’; Covenant by the Lessor for 
quiet enjoyment ; Agreement and deciaration 

that if at the end or sooner determination 
of the said term of Kleven years the said John 
Marsdin should have more or less than 180 
sheep which should have been usually depas- 
tured and kept on the said premises then and 
in such case the whole of the said sheep so 
kept on the said premises should be valued by 
two indifferent persons, one to be chosen by 
the said John Clince Parker and the other by 
the said John Marsdin, and in case there should 
be more than the number thereinbefore men- 
tioned the said John Clince Parker should pay 


to the said John Marsdin so much money as | 


such surplus number would amount to accord- 
ing to the average value of the whole as and 
for the purchase of such surplus number and 
in case there should happen to be less than 
the specified number then the said John 
Marsdin should pay to the said John Clince 
Parker so much money as the deficiency would 
amount to according to such average value as 
aforesaid. 
Wm. Setr WEEKs. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 





THE INTRODUCTION OF THE KILT 
INTO THE HIGHLANDS. 


Major Duff’s note, foots the 52nd letter 
of Duncan Forbes (President of the Court 
of Session), which was written (1746) with 


respect to the Bill for altering the Highland | 


dress. 

First, the President explains how the 
garb, owing to its looseness, fits men inured 
to it to go through great fatigues, ete. 
Then he goes on to say that ‘‘ because so 
many Highlanders have offended, to punish 
all the rest who have not... 
greatest number, in so severe a manner,” 
seemed to him ‘ unreasonable,”’ etc. 

The statement in the subjoined 
relative to the kilt, may, no doubt, 
prise the English, as well as many 
Scotch to-day, as it did, over a 
years ago. 

Perhaps a reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
in which of his prose works Sir 
Scot admits the correctness of the said state- 
ment. 

P.R.O.—C.O. 116/1, April 25. 


can state 


1836.—The late 


Major Duff of Muirtown, near Inverness, editor 
of the Culloden Papers—a volume of curious 
and valuable letters, from the year 1625 to 1748, 
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jand] are the | 


article, | 
sur- | 
of the | 
hundyYed | 


Walter | 


FEBRUARY 23, 1924, 


| published (1815) from the originals in Culloden 
House—astonished some of his Northern friends 
by stating, in a note to one of the letters, 

that the kilt or philobeg was not the ancient 
Highland garb, but was introduced into the 
Highlands about 1720, by one Thomas Rawlin- 
son, an inglishman, who was overseer to a 
company carrying on iron-works in Glengarry’s 


country. The convenience of the dress soon 
caused it to be universally adopted in the 
Highlands. This circumstance is fully ex- 


plaimed in a letter from Evan Baillie, Bea, oy OF 
Aberiachan, a gentleman of undoubted veracity, 
dated 1769, and inserted in the Edinburgh 
Magazine tor 1785. 

ihis statement seems to have met the eye 
of that true Scotsman and antiquary, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. In the last volume, just published, 
of his Prose works, Sir Walter admits that 
Major Duff was quite correct.  ‘* But,” he 
continues, “‘ this was only a slight and obvious 
improvement on the ancient belted plaid. That 
dress was formed in a very primitive manner, 
by wrapping one end of a web of tartan round 
the loins, so as to form a petticoat, and dis- 
posing of the rest around one shoulder, to be 
drawn over both in case of a storm. This 
dress, though well fitted for a hunter or herds- 
man, was inconvenient to labourers. Mr. 
Rawlinson observed that, in the belted plaid, 
the most necessary part of a man’s dress was 
indivisibly, united to that which is most 
occasional, as if a Lowlander’s great coat were 
sewed to his breeches. He recommended the 
Highlanders whom he employed to wear a 
short petticoat, secured with a buckle, and 
separated from the plaid, which could then be 
laid aside at pleasure. This innovation is 
called the philabeg or kilt.” 

E. H. Farrsroruer. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES IN 1672. 
The undernoted account of the cost of a 
| funeral and incidental expenses of a seven- 





teenth century London citizen, gleaned from 
| a Chancery suit, will doubtless interest 
| many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

| Thomas Pitman, citizen and __'tallow- 


chandler of London, who resided in the 
parish of St. Peter-le-Poor, and carried on 
| business as a stapler in Bow Churchyard, 
made his will on 27 June, 1671. He desired 
to be buried in the parish church of §&t. 
Andrew Undershaft, near his late father. 
After arranging for the disposal of his 
| properties in Burgage Court, Southwark, 
'in Bow Churchyard, and in Broad Street 
| parish of St. Peter-le-Poor, and of certain 
share in a ship ‘‘the Golden 
Phoenix’ and of the residue, he appoints 
his eldest son Mathias Pitman and _ his 
daughter-in-law Elizabeth (widow of his late 
|son William Pitman deceased) joint execu- 
itors, and his friend Isaac Dover, apothe- 


| legacies, 
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cary, and brother-in-law, 
June, 1672, being then ‘‘ sick, etc.,’? makes 
a few alterations as regards the date of pay- 
ment of the legacies mentioned in the will. 

The same was proved two days later by 
the said Mathias and Elizabeth Pitman 
the.Executors (P.C.C. 102 Eure). 

On Feb. 8, 1674/5, Elizabeth Pitman 
exhibited a Bill in Chancery (P.R.O. 2, 
¢, 216) against her co-executor Mathias 
Pitman, alleging that Mathias had appro- 
priated more than his share of the testator’s 
personal estate, ete. 

To the answer of Mathias is appended a 
schedule of the various sums paid by him 
on account of his executorship. 

Omitting legacies, debts paid and similar 
entries, the following are the items affecting 
the funeral and expenses incidental to 
proving the will, etc. 

Be aiid, 
1672, July 19th, Zmprimis, paid for. 23 
yards searge at 2/6 for mourning 


for children 217 6 
paid for Coffin. ... iF <e Je Oe 
20th, Ticketts ... 10 
paid Robert Allington for help and 
to deliver Ticketts ... 10 
for 5 pair Mourning Shoes rie 12 
22nd, veg Biskett, Coach hire and given 
to the poore and other expenses 
the funeral day 2 
Mth, for Mourning Hats for self and a 
on 
to Mr. Stedman for several mourn- 
ing rings 1415 6 
for Church duties of Peter le Poore 1 12 
for Church duties of St. Andrew 
Undershaft where the Testator 
was buried... was _ vee, ae 
to a washer woman 4 
for a dynner and other expenses the 
day the goods were praised 12 6 
to the Bearer of St. Andrews Church 13 
for Escutcheon and Pall sis 1 10 
for Stockings, Scarves, nie and 
hat bands 4 
26th, for Wyne for the funeral . so 2 oS 
for charges the 2nd day of appraise- 
ment. 10 
toa Scrivener for his paines two days 10 
Aug. 4th, for Engrossing the Will ... 8 
for proving the Will and expenses 
that day a - EB 
Sept. 2. for two copies of the Will 6 


1673, Mar. 3, Mr. Mingay the draper 
for mourning clothes fe 15 10 


paid Mr. James at the Prerogative 
O ce 2 

Ap. 22 paid Mr. Lea for engrossing the 
Inventory sas ea aes ce ae 


Charges in Law, ete. ... : . 10 
H. as Prrmay. 

Society of Genealogists, 

5, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 
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“Tue Rocktine’’: an ANCIENT VILLAGH 
Custom.—Thus, headed, the following para- 


| graph appeared in the Yorkshire Herald of 
i Feb. 5, 


1924 : 


A quaint village ceremony, believed to be 
unique in England, was seen in the ancient 
village church, Blidworth, Nottinghamshire, 
when two white-robed infants were rocked in 
an old wooden cradle placed before the altar. 
Blidworth people call it “ the rocking,” and 
the present vicar, the Rev. John Lowndes, had 
revived the observance after the lapse of a 
century. It is regarded as a modern version 
of the prese ntation of the child Christ in the 
Temple. 

Two mothers brought their newly-baptised 
baby boys to the church, and in the presence 
of a large congregation walked up to the 
sanctuary, where they handed their little ones 
to the vicar, who named them and presented 
them at the altar, dedicating them to God 
according to ancient village custom. Then be 
laid each child in the cradle, which was placed 
within the altar rails, and rocked it several 
times. Afterwards the mothers received their 
infants and left the church. ‘The cradle was 
— d in white and adorned with white flowers 
and ivy, and lighted candles burned at each 
end. ‘The ceremony was watched with deep 
interest by the congregation. 


I think this is worthy of conservation in 
‘N. & Q.’ Does any like custom exist else- 
where ? 

St. SwitH1n. 


**Coptic”’ In THE ‘Oxrorp ENGLISH 
Dictionary.’—-On page 466 of the ninth 
volume of the ninth series of ‘N. & Q.’ I 
adduced some examples of the use of ‘‘ Cop- 
tic’’ as the type of an out-of-the-way lan- 
guage or little-known subject, and suggested 
that they deserved to be grouped under a 
separate section in the account of that word 
given in the ‘Oxford English Dictionary,’ 
which treats in this way similar uses of 
““ Greek ’’? and ‘‘ Hebrew.”’ 

If further proof is needed it may be 
found in a letter of Horace Walpole to the 
Countess of Upper Ossory, Oct. 26, 1781, No. 
2222, in Mrs. Toynbee’s edition :— 

He is going to set up at Leghorn a monument 
for his mother, and has sent me the epitaph 
for my opinion. It says she died wniversally 
lamented. Oh! that he would translate it into 
Greek or Coptic, or any lingo that every Eng- 
lish sailor could not understand! 

Horace is writing of his nephew, the third 
Earl of Orford. It may be doubted whether 
the average English sailor would be suffi- 
ciently familiar with the list of the deceased 
Lady Orford’s lovers to appreciate the 
unfortunate wording of the epitaph. 

Epwarp BeEnsty. 

U nivewnity College, Aberystwyth. 
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: ) 7 
Wepcwoop Famrity. — No book on the | sovereign to whom he had sworn allegiance, 


Wedgwoods has stated a fact which came to 


my notice by accident. Many years ago I 
was searching the Parish Registers of Cox- 


wold in Yorkshire for the Thoyts family, | 


he was guilty of a crime, it seems, which could 
| be expiated only by self-destruction.” 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


and noticed the name Wedgwood extending | 


over a number of years. 
I asked. 


in Staffordshire.’’ 
E. E. Cops. 


A Durcu Gorpon.—Dr. J. M. Buutocs, 
in an article, ‘The Saga of the Gordons,’ 
in the Review of Reviews (December 15, 
1923), says :— 

Holland at one time swarmed with Gordons. 
One of them, Colonel Robert Jacob Gordon, 
was the man who christened the Orange River, 
and became Governor of the Cape, dying by 
his own hand when he heard of our taking 
possession. 

There are some particulars of this Dutch 
Gordon in ‘ Travels in Southern Africa in 
the years 1803-1806,’ by Henry Lichtenstein, 
Doctor in Medicine and Philosophy, and 
Professor of Natural History in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, translated from the original 


German by Anne Plumptre (London, 1812). | 
There is also a review of the work in the | 


Quarterly Review (December, 1812), and the 
reviewer states (p. 376) :— 


Of his (the author’s) philosophical acquire- 
ments, moral, physical, or experimental, the 
book affords little elucidation; and we almost 
regret, though at the expense of a sixth quarto, 
that he did not, as he had once intended, fur- 
nish us with “a sketch of his history,” that 
the “‘ reader” might be acquainted “ with his 
modes of thinking.” A note, however, of three 
lines has given us some incidental information 
on this point. “ Colonel Gordon, who signed 
the capitulation for the surrender of the 
Cape, was a professed adherent of the Orange 
party. A few days after, this otherwise upright 
man, made a public confession of his error, 
to the world by destroying himself.” Here is 
more “ philosophy ” than an ordinary reader 
may at the first glance perceive. Colonel 
Gordon was Governor of the Cape, a man of 
universal benevolence, extensive charity, and 
remarkable for his attention to strangers. The 
capitulation, which, as Governor, he was calle 
upon to sign, was more favourable to the van- 
= than could have been hoped for in the 

istractable state of the colony, with so large 
a force before it; it secured to the inhabitants 
their laws, their religion, their property, and, 
what it ought not to have done, it guaranteed 
the paper currency with which their friends 
the French had inundated them. Yet, because 
Colonel Gordon was a faithful subject of the 


‘* Who were they?” | 
The old Parish Clerk replied: | 
‘‘They was potters, and went and settled | 


MEMORABILIA OF THE MOMENT, 


, The great Pierpoint Morgan Library has 
| been handed over by Mr. J. Pierpoint 
| Morgan to a body of six trustees as a gift— 
| to use the expression of 7'he Times corres- 
| pondent—to the scholars of the world. There 
|is no need to emphasise the magnitude of 
| this treasure. It is housed principally in a 
' great room three storeys high, the walls of 
| which from floor to ceiling are lined with 
books, and encircled with galleries. No 
| stipulations accompany the gift except such 
| as ensure the preservation of the books and 
their proper use as a _ public reference 
| library. The donor expresses a wish that 
, upon a vacancy occurring in the body of 
| trustees it shall, if possible, be filled by 
‘some descendant in the male line of his 
| father, the collector and founder of the 
' library, in whose memory the gift is made. 


Few more thrilling adventures of the sea 
(than that related in The T'imes of Feb. 16 
have ever been recorded. The ketch, Lord 
Hamilton, coming from Hamburg with 
jcement, ran on to the Goodwins during thq 
;stormy night of the 12th. The punt they 
had loaded with provisions broke adrift and 
the men were forced to take to the rigging. 
The four of them scrambled up the solitary 
; mast—carrying with them two dozen boxes 
|of matches and some cigarettes. Lashed to 
| the mast; they burned flares, made of strips 
of the sail, but failed to draw attention from 
‘light-ship or look-out. They sang songs to 
|keep their spirits up—‘‘ Would anybody 
fenvy us?”’ and ‘“ My little grey home in 
ithe West’’; and all four got through the 
[terrible night of Tuesday. On Wednesday 
|morning one man, numbed with the cold, 
| dropped from the mast; on Wednesday night 
| another. 

The other two, wrapped in the top-sail 
| for warmth, escaped the notice of a life-boat 
| crew——which put out to the wreck on Wednes- 
;day, and by great good fortune lost their 
j;anchor and chain. For it was when they 
| went back to recover these that the ship- 
| wrecked men were found and after 60 hours 
|of exposure were brought ashore. 
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The Times has recently published a good | 


deal of correspondence about eight lunettes 
by London art students intended for the new 
County Hall and rejected by the County 
Council. These are at present exhibited at 
the Whitechapel Art Gallery, and two of 


them—of which the subject is Hampstead | 
by the Under- , 


Heath—have been bought 
ground Railways and are to be hung in the 
newly-built Underground Station at West- 
minster. 
original designs have been exhibited in a 
station. 

A curious history is reported in The 
Times of February 20. A stag, hunted by 
the Mid-Kent Staghounds took to the sea 
off Rye and was picked up by a French 
fishing-smack belonging to Etaples. To 
Etaples it was taken, and no little commo- 
tion did it cause, for the revenue authorities 
claimed it as smuggled goods, and _ the 
fishermen maintained it was salvage. Some- 
thing like a riot threatened, and finally it 
was decided to keep the stag in a cowshed 
and refer the matter to Paris. The stag, 
however, had his own point of view in these 
proceedings: he did not find the cowshed 
tolerable: he refused his food. The deci- 
sion of the parties concerned seems sadly 
unsympathetic. The stag was to be 
slaughtered ; the flesh sold: and the money 
entrusted to the Mayor of Etaples to be be- 
stowed as Paris should direct. 


We notice that Mr. Lees Smith is resum- 
ing by request his classes for instruction in 
Parliamentary procedure for the benefit of 
new Labour members. They are to be held 
every week, and will be supported by assis- 
tance from the officials of the House of 
Commons. This seems an excellent, straight- 
forward way of meeting a difficulty, nor do 
we see why only new members belonging to 
the Labour Party should profit by it. Has 
a like course been taken before either in this 
country or elsewhere ? 


We notice with great pleasure that the 
project to buy the Farne Islands for the 
National Trust as a sanctuary for birds has 
now been realised, what remained to be 
found of the necessary funds having been 
received or promised. This is the 
third bird sanctuary vested in the 
National Trust, the other two being at 
Blakeney Point and Scolt Head on the East 
Coast. Rare birds also take advantage of 
the insect reserve at ‘Wicken Fen, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 


This will be the first time that | 
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Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may he 
sent to them direct. 


LayING on or Hanps In CoNFIRMATION.— 
In attempting to compile a chronological 
list, through the centuries, of authorities 
for the Laying on of Hands in Confirma- 
tion, while there is good evidence in every 
age of this living tradition from the days 
of the Apostles to to-day, there is a curious 
gap in the fifteenth century. 

While in the fourteenth century there is 
the witness of several Bishops, and Dur- 
andus, and Chancellor Gerson, and a re- 
markable abundance of evidence in the six- 
teenth century, the only mention I can find 
in the fifteenth is in John Myre’s very 
interesting reference to what ‘‘in lewd 
men’s menyng is y’called bishopping,’” in 
his ‘Instructions for Parish Priests.’ 

Can any correspondent suggest other 
authorities or examples in this period ? 

Freperick C, Macponatp. 

The Vicarage, West Hartlepool. 


Tue Car 1n ANCIENT GREECE AND RoME.— 
At the recent London meeting of the Clas- 
sical Association, Mr. 8. Casson gave a very 
interesting lantern lecture on the discoveries 
in sculpture of the last few years. It 
included a relief of two persons seated and 
holding animals on strings, a dog and a cat, 
dated about 500 B.c. The cat had an arched 
back, but no uplifted tail. Was it, some 
members of the audience thought, a tiger 
cub or young leopard, one of the Felidae, 
but not the fireside sphinx known to us 
to-day? The cat was, of course, familiar in 
Egypt from early times, but it used to be 
supposed that it ‘‘ was unknown to the 
Greeks and Romans; no skeleton has been 
found at Pompeii; in the fable of the town 
and country mouse men, and dogs, not cats, 
are the enemies feared.’”” Thus Mayor in 
his note on Juvenal, xv, 7. 

The question is complicated by the use 
both of ‘‘ aelurus ’’ and ‘‘ faelis”’ for ‘‘cat”’ 
and ‘‘ weasel.’’? Is there any new evidence 
for putting Mayor’s view out of date? It 
seems odd that an animal so familiar in 
Egypt should not have been tamed and used 
in Greece and Rome. But its worship as a 


god may have caused a prejudice against it. 
HIpPocLiDEs. 
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ANNE WaRINGTON, c. 1814.—Could any 
reader give me information about a lady of 
English nationality, by name Anne or Anna- 
bel Warington, who was at Messina (Sicily) 
during July-August, 1814? She corres- 
ponded with several members of noble Sici- 
dian families such as the Lanza, Sperlinga, 
Petralia, Belmonte, and she would appear 
also to have corresponded with English men 
of letters, whose names are not mentioned, 
however, in her letters. 

F, Prestirry1pro TRIGONA. 

Via Osservatorio 1, Catania. 


Rents at Lapypay, MIpsUMMER AND 
MIcHAELMAS ONLY.—In the lease of land at 
Braundestonebury,* quoted at 13 8. i. 449, 
under the heading ‘ Fernseluer, etc.,’ the 
arrangement as to payment of rents seems 
exceptional It may be added that it is 
identical with that in an earlier twenty- 
year lease of 2 Oct., 1391 (Ancient Deed 
A. 1413) to other members of the Catesby 
family. 

Hec indentura Facta inter Religiosos vires 
Fratrem Willelmum Abbatem de lilleshulle et 
eiusdem loci Conventum ex yna_ parte et 
Johannem de Catesby et Margaretam vxorem 
eius ex altera testatur quod dicti Religiosi 
tradiderunt et dimiserunt prefatis Johanni et 
Margarete situm Manerii sui in Braundestone- 


bury .... Habendum et tenendum... . pre- 
dictis Johanni et Margarete ad terminum 
viginti annorum proxime sequencium datam 


presencium Redendo [sic] inde annuatim dictis 
Religiosis et eorum successoribus iiijli ad 
Festa Michaelis Annunciacionis beate Marie et 
Johannis baptiste equis porcionibus. 

Why was there no payment at Christmas ? 
Was this, by chance, a plan peculiar to 
Lilleshall,—or to Northants? I do not 
find a Lilleshall cartulary in print. 


Q. V. 
Potsons iN Iwnptan Fork-Lore.—I am 
anxious to get hold of names of _ publica- 


tions on poisons and poisonings, especially 
in India, both ancient and modern. I have 
Mr. ©. J. S. Thompson’s work on the sub- 
ject, but I require something rather more 
comprehensive. I am especially concerned 
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THE COPERNICAN SYSTEM AND MARTIANUg 
CaPELLA.-Can any of your learned con- 
tributors say whether modern scholarship 
favours the view that Copernicus really 
derived his heliocentric system of astronomy 
from Martianus Capella? 

. PERTINAX. 


Prerrvuguiers’ Peririon.—On Feb. 11, 
1765, a petition was presented to George III 
by the Master Peruke-makers of London 
describing their distress in consequence of 
gentlemen ‘‘so generally beginning to wear 
their own hair.’? Can anyone in the com- 
panionship of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me if this 
petition is in existence, and if so where 
it can be seen? 

Witn1amM Butt. 


Burroninc to Ricut or Lerr.—I have 


| lately seen some correspondence in L’Inter- 


with instances of poisoning through contact | 


between human beings. 

The information is wanted in connection 
with a work on Indian folk-lore. 
N. M. Penzer. 


médiaire des Chercheurs et Curieux on the 
custom of men’s garments buttoning on the 
opposite side to women’s. No definite origin 
was given for this practice and no mention 
was made of the fact that this custom is not 
universal, I believe in China the custom is 
for men to have the buttons on the left and 
button-holes on the right side, the opposite 
to the European custom. In India the dif- 
ference is as between creeds and not as 
between sexes, the Hindoos buttoning their 
coats on the opposite side to the Mahom- 
edans. This does not apply to clothes of 
European cut, which follow the Kuropean 
fashion. Can any one indicate the origin of 
this custom ? 
A. R. 


Corpus Curisti.—This festival was estab- 
lished about 1264, and is generally described 
as celebrated on the Thursday after Trinity 
Sunday; but at 1S. ix. 227 it is identified 
as June 15 in a note to some French weather 
rhymes, and in Brand’s ‘Popular Anti- 
quities’ (ed. Ellis), it is called June 14. 
Can any reader explain this? 

G, 8. GIBBons. 


Cuess In Lypcate. — Can any _ reader 
inform me if John Lydgate’s poem, ‘ Com- 
pleint of the Black Knight’ contains any 
reference to chess, and if he wrote a poem 
entitled ‘Love’s Battle,’ dealing with the 


/same game, or tell me of any mention of 


* This is probably a hamlet of Braunston, in | 
Fawsley hundred, Northamptonshire, of which 
Daventry is the chief town. 


chess in his works, and where I could 
obtain the quotations ? 


R. M. 
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Mippite Temrte MEMBER.—I 
obliged if anyone could inform me of the 
identity of a member of the Middle Temple 
in 1800 or 1799 whose initials were M. E. Y. 

R. M. 


Tue Mum™ers’ Pray.--In the recently 
published book with this title are printed 
thirty-three variations of the play collected 
by the late R. J. E. Tiddy. Mr. Tiddy sug- 
gests that they may have a common origin 
in a text printed in the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century. What versions of the 
play are known to have been printed before, 
say, the end of the nineteenth century? ‘1 
should be glad of particulars and dates. 

Mr, Tiddy’s researches seem to show that 
two types of play have been compressed into 
one in most localities—the older 
which St. George, the doctor, and Beelzebub 
are the chief characters, and a later version 
which is the Plough Monday play proper. 


Mrs. Basin Montacu —-What were the 
Christian names of Mrs. Skepper who 


became the third wife of Basil Montagu, 

and the dates of her birth and death? This 

information is not given in the ‘ D. N. B.’ 
S. R. 


CLARENDON’S ‘ Histoky or THE ReEBEL- 
LION.’--Will some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
kindly furnish the source of the following 
quotations ? 

Bk. vii. § 217: 
posse dolore. 

Bk. iv. § 282: Et velut aequali bellatum 
sorte fuisset, componit cum classe virum. 

k. Xv. § 147 : one of those men quos vitu- 
perare ne inimici quidem possunt, nisi ut 
simul laudent. 

(To save trouble, this is not Tacitus). 

Bk. iv. §305: the civilian’s opinion fieri non 
debuit, factum valet. 

Bk. vi. § 42: It was the complaint of 
Erasmus .... alius e sacro suggesto promittit 
omnium admissorum condonationem, alius pro- 
mittit certam victoriam, prophetarum voces ad 
rem impian detorquens. Tam bellaces con- 
ciones audivimus. 

A reference to Erasmus 
‘Imperitia ’ 


Turpe mori, post te, solo non 


“Adagia,’ sub tit. 
has proved to be false. 
K. Sr. J. §. 

Joun Srnewarr, c. 1750. —Any information 
about the descendants of the following gen- 
tleman would be welcome. He is John 
Sinclair, 3rd son of second marriage of 
John Sinclair, the second of Barrock, Caith- 
ness, and hence gr-gr-gr-great-gr andson of the 
4th Earl of Caithness. “He was born about 
1750, fell heir to the estate of Sibster, also 


should be | 
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in Caithness, which he subsequently sold, 
and left the county with his son Benjamin. 
He married a daughter of Sinclair of 
Stirkoke. Any intormation at all would 
be welcomed by 

Cross ENGRAILED. 


Recorps or PassENGERS TO AMERICA.—Is 
there a sailing-list, or list of the authority 
from whom the passengers sailing to Bar- 
bados and America obtained their certificate, 
that would teli the county or place from 
which they came?  MHotten’s list does not 
give this information. D. LT. 


Famity.—In a printed pedi- 
tracing 
trom De Laughton, lord of Laughton-en-le- 
Morthen, Co. York, a John Laughton is 
given as second son of John Laughton, of 
Kastfield and Clare Hall, in Tickhill, Co. 
York, Esq. ; but there appears to have been 
a certain amount of mystery about him to 
the compiler of the pedigree, which I should 
be glad to have explained if possible. The 
pedigree gives the following :— 

John Laughton, B.D., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and keeper of the University 
i pamper 17th Jan., 1649, and ob. 4 

in some family papers it is stated 
” but it is more pro- 
John Laughton, rector 


who married 
Tate, of 


LAUGHTON 


Sept., 1712 


bable he was the Rev.’ 
of Goadby-Marwood, co. Leicester, 
6th daughter of Anthony 
Burleigh Park, Esq. (born 1628). 

Did the Rev. John Laughton who married 
Dorothy Tate leave issue, as none is given 
in this pedigree ? 

D. K. T.- 

SILHOUETTES.—At about what dates were 
silhouette portraits first produced? Two in 
my possession were made by ‘“‘ Miers, Pro- 


file Painter and Jeweller, 111, Strand, 
London, opposite Exeter Change.” Could 
anyone assist me as to the date of these 


portraits ? 
W. Marston AcREs. 

[Silhouettes have been discussed in our 
columns at one following ——— 5S. i. 
109, 194-6 5 S. 308, 393, 458, oe 57, 197, 
ng vii. 195; ‘viii. 170—8 S. 289, "398—-9 S. 

307, 353, 396, 436, 494; iii. "30; - 190; vi. 
O55, 306; vil. 412; x. 74-10 S. ry 191; xi. 
371. At 12S. iv. 45 our correspondent, Mr G. 
D. Lump, has a query about John Miers’s sil- 
houettes, in the answer to which Mr. R. 
Hotworvruy (ibid. 141) mentions a portrait by 
Miers of S. Holworthy (1758-1816) and refers to 
Mrs. E. Nevill Jackson’s ‘History of Sil- 
houettes.” Particulars about Miers (advert- 
isement and circular) were contributed by Mr. 
Rrcuarp WEeELFoRD at 9 S. vi. 356 and by Mr. 
H. R. Letentron at 9 S. x. 74]. 
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Ocpen Famity.—William Lambert Ogden 
of Cavendisn Hail, Sufiolk, who died in 
1814, ieft issue by his wife Mary (i) Wil- 
liam, (ii) Mary, (i:i) Sophia. Of Sophia I 
have full records, but shouid be obliged for 
informaticn concerning the other children. 
Mary, I beieve, married into the Drake 


family. Any information concerning the 
Ogden and Drake families would be 
welcome. 
W. Marsron AcREs. 
Corpora, PuNisuMENT: Lecatity, IN- 


STRUMENT AND Amount.—In what countries 
is corporal punisliment still legal? What is 
the maximum that can be inflicted in the 
several cuuntries where it is used ? 

A highway robber in this country was 
sentenced the other day to twelve years’ 
imprisonment and a hundred azotes. In 
the Sudan 50 strokes with a gareed (a palm 
frond stripped of leaves) can be inflicted ; 
but heavier punishments, in results if not 
in number of strokes, can be inflicted with 
the kor bash. 

In Portuguese Kast Africa the officials 
professed horror at our brutalising punish- 
ment of twenty-five strokes for native delin- 
quents. Their form of punishment much 
more frequently inflicted by less responsible 
individuals being 200 or more strokes with 
the palmatvrio on alternate hands—rather a 
long-drawn agony. 

I believe cur own maximum infliction is 
twelve strokes with the cat-o’nine-tails, and 
these dozen blows may perhaps be the equiv- 
alent of 108 strokes with a single thong or 
rod, 

Henry J. H. Stevens. 
Valparaiso. 


MOTHERING Sunpay.—‘‘'They that go a 
mothering shall find violets in the lane.”’ 
Is this a saying or a quotation? 

Is the old cuscom of giving young maids 
a mid-Lent holiday to see their mothers 
still observed anywhere ? 

Henry J. H. Stevens. 

Valparaiso. 

{For Mothering Sunday see 1 S. xi. 284, 353, 
372; xii. 214, 229—4 S. v. 399; xii. 313—7 S. 
v. 245, 316—11 S. ix. 149, 498. At 12 S. v. 
65, Mr. J. Harvey Broom described the keep- 
ing of Mothering Sunday at Bewdley in the 
early nineteenth century. Miss C. P. Smith, 





author of a book on ‘ The Revival of Mothering 
Sunday’ enquired at 12 S. viii. 249 about the 
use of rose-coloured vestments on that day and 
received replies from Mr. J. B. WaInEWwRIGHT 
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(p. 296) and from S. G. (p. 332). The subjeci 
was taken up again in 12 5. x. where in answer 
to a rather comprehensive query, our corres- 
pondents J.L.t. and MR. ARCHIBALD SPARKE (p. 
292); Mr. WM. SELF-WEEKS, SIR ROBERT GOWER 
and Mr. L. R. M. SrracHan (p. 334) and Mr. 
'T. P. Arnmsrrone (p. 397) dealt with it pretty 
fully]. 


Leaps ror CxeaMinc Mirtk.—These were 
shallow pans made of lead, with a hole to 
let out the skim milk and leave the cream 
behind. It is stated they were first invented 
at Leighton Buzzard. Is there any author- 
ity for this statement? Are they still in 
use in any part of the country ? 

R. Hepcer WAttLaAce, 


JEREMY BENTHAM’S SCHOOLFELLOWS at 
WESTMINSTER.—Can any correspondent of 
“N. & Q.’ help me to identity (1) ‘one 
Selby, a marvellously stupid chap, who 
talked of nothing but hounds and _ horses” 
(Bentham’s ‘ Works,’ vol. x. p. 30); and (2) 
the boy of high family ‘‘ who played the 
part of protector to Bentham, and of whom 
Bentham always spoke with much affection” 
(ibid. vol. x. pp. 52-3). 

G. F. R. B. 


JouNnN BratHwalite SkeEtTE, Chief Justice, 
and afterwards President of Barbados, was 
admitted to Lincoln’s Inn March 25, 1798, 
but was not called to the Bar there. Where 
and when was he called ? When did he 
become Chief Justice ? When and where 


did he die? 
G. F. R. B. 


R. L. Svevenson’s ‘Sr. Ives.’—Are the 
lines in this novel, 


The feather’d tribe with pinions cleave the 


air, 
Not as the mackerel, and still less the bear. 
Stevenson’s own, or is he quoting ? 
L. 


‘THe Batrte or Marpon.’—-What is the 
meaning of ‘southern spear” in |, 134? 


L. 


‘Tue Fatt or Tar ANGELS.’—Why “ west 
and north ’’ in L. 34 of this piece (No. xxu. 
in Sweet's ‘ Anglo-Saxon Reader ’). 


‘Tur Book or Grace.’—What is this and 
where may it be seen? 
EK. W. P. 
Swirt: RererENce WANTED. — “ It is easy 
to see what the Almighty thinks of money 
when one observes the kind of people on whom 
he bestows it most abundantly.” 
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Somewhere in Swift’s works the foregoing 
occurs, though perhaps the quotation is not 
verbally exact. Can any student of Swift 
give the reference? 

PERTINAX. 


AurHors WaAntTED.—1l. Can any reader give 
me the source of the following song which I 
have up to the present been unable to trace :— 

Let the wealthy and great, 
Roll in splendour and state, 
I envy them not, I declare it. 
1 eat my own lamb, 
My own chicken and ham, 
| shear my own fleece and I wear it. 
| have lawns, I have bowers, 
I have fruit, I have flowers, 
The lark is my morning alarmer, 
So, jolly boys, now 
Here’s God speed the plough, 
Long life and success to the farmer! 
I should think the date would be about 1780. 
F. E. 


2. Who is the author of the following quota- 
tion :— 

“ Body and Spirit are twins — only 

knows, ete.” 

The words are quoted in de Morgan’s 
‘Joseph Vance ’ towards the end of book. The 
unpleasant Joe enters the library, saying ‘‘ Who 
is quoting Tennyson?’—-which causes much 
merriment, as it evidently is not Tennyson— 
but no enlightenment is given. 

Basi. BLack WELL. 


God 





Replies. 
SIRES DE PREAUX. 
(12 S. xii, 201, 372, 415, 454, 499). 


Since Mr. Harcourt-Batu’s communica- 
tion under this heading, at the third refer- 
ence, I have had an opportunity of consult- 
ing several genealogical authorities in the 
University Library, Cambridge, and _ the 
conclusion arrived at from the cumulative 
evidence thence obtained, is that the De 
Préaux derive from the De Cailys, who 
held the Barony of St. Sever (a fief of St. 
Sauveur) and Caily, the latter being in the 
arrondissement of Rouen. 

The Viscounts of St. Sauveur and of the 
Cotentin were a branch of the ducal house 
of Normandy, descending from Malahide 
uncle of Rollo, first Duke of Normandy. 
From this great house derive other weil- 
known families,—Viscounts of Bayeux from 
whom the Norman Earls of Chester; the 
Albinis, Earls of Arundel; Tosnis; Mow- 
brays, Dukes of Norfolk; Earls of Egmont ; 

Lancasters, Barons of Kendal; 
Osbornes, Barons of Caily, some of whom 
took the name of Des Préaux; 
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Raines, Rainey, or Rodney (the last form 
appearing about 1300); Fitz Rainfreds (a 
compound of the former), some of whom 
held Baronial rank in Kngland temp. 
Domesday; Walter Hitz Raintred or De 
Countances, Archbishop of Rouen, 1185- 
1205, and many others. From the Conquest 
down to the present time there have always 
been Raintred or Rainford Arundels. 
Henry de Albini, supposed to be younger 
brother of Nigel de Albini, whcse son Roger 
de Mowbray had inierest in Kendal, had a 
great-granddaughter who married (i) Wil- 
liam de Hocton, (ii) Drogo de Préaux. 
This Drogo was in 1278 among the free 
tenants of the Manor of Great Tew, Oxon, 
which Manor descended to John Wilcote, 
who married the t’réaux heiress circa 1405. 
His ancestor, bishop Hainer, or Kainfred, 
of St, Asaph, bought of le Strange of Knock- 
ing, circa 1200, the viliage of Wilcote, 
Salop, and he, or one of his descendants, 
assumed the name of Wilcvte. This John 
left no legitimate male issue, but two 
daughters, Klizabeth and Margaret, by his 
second wife, E1izabeth Cheyney. Elizabeth 
married her kinsman Henry Rainford, Lord 
of Rainford, Co. Lancs. A branch of the 
Haintreds or Wrenfords were in the twelfth 
century settled at Kitord in Bude’s_ Bay, 
Cornwall, who were closeiy associated with 
their kinsmen, the Arundeis of that county. 
“The Manor of Kiford or KMbbingford ’’ (in 
Bude’s Kay) belonged at an early period to 
the Waintords (a torm of Wrenford, Rain- 
fred, Rainiry, eic.). 
Under ‘ Arundel of Lanherne’ (Cornwall 
Visitations), we find Sir L. Arundel’s 
daughter Emmott married Renfred de 
Reswalter, 5 Kdw. I11 (1332), and under 
‘Bevill of Gwarmarche’ John Burden, 
1365, mar. Lucy, dau, of Wrentford and sis- 
ter of Wrentford of Efford; she died 1360. 
(It may be noted here that the Rainfords 


_of Longdon Manor, Wore., spelt their name 


Wrenford at this period, and their descen- 
dants of Gubs Hii! Manor, Tewkesbury, 
spelt the name Rainsford and Ransford). 
Roger fil. Rainfred was Lord of St. 
Sauveur, circa 1070, and Yeatman, in his 
‘House of Arundel,’ suggests that he, or 
his son Helie fil. Rainfred, married a sister 
of Roger de Montgomery and jure wuzoris 
became Lord of St. Sauveur. Helie had two 


daughters: Letitia, mar. (i) Jourdan Tes- 
‘sin, (i1) William de Serans; and Cicily, 
married Fulk de Préaux. 
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Osborn de Caily (1) married Maud de 
Beaumont, sister of Roger de Beaumont, 


who was son of Humphrey de Villes or Vaux 
son of Torold of Pont Audemer (by Weva, 
sister of Gunora, the Duchess), and grand- 
son of Bernard the Dane, the progenitor of 
the Houses of Harcourt and Beaumont. 
Several of these De Beaumonts were buried 
in the chapter-house of Préaux. Hum- 
phrey de Villes had an estate called Ter- 
ville or Tankerville, and another called 
Préaux, so named from a convent having 
been built there in early times (Préaux 
meaning a yard-—courtyard of a convent or 
prison). A story is told in the Records 
““That the Monastery was levelled to the 
ground by the invasion of the Danes and 
that a noble Knight, Humphrey de Villes, 
began to re-build it from its foundations 
with the assistance of his wife Alvereda on 
an estate of his called Pratell, in honour of 
St. «eter, and liberally endowed it. 
Ansfred was appointed Abbott.” 

Osborn (Il), son of Osborn de Caily by 
Maud de Beaumont, calls himself in a deed 
of gift to L’Abbaye de la Trinité, ‘‘ Ego 
Osbernus de Pratellis filius Osborne de 
Cailleiv.’”? From him descended the noble 
and distinguished family of Despreaux in 
France, and the De Préaux who had a grant 
of Great Tew, Oxon, by Ranulph Earl of 
Chester in 1203. In the Charter John de 
Prateiles is described as Consanguineus of 
Ranulph, Earl of Chester. King John him- 
self, before he came to the throne, was 
created Count of Mortain with the Lord- 
ship of the Isles (which he gave to one 
Piere de Préaux), and was in fact the suc- 
cessor of the Viscounts of St. Sauveur. 

Osborne (II) or De Préaux) had a bro- 
ther William Fitz Osborn who, some author- 
ities suggest, was identical with William 
Fitz Osborn, Earl of Hereford and son of 
Osborn de Crepon (so called from his 
estate). He was a son of Herfast the Dane, 
brother of the beautiful Gunora, wife of 
Richard I., Duke of Normandy (942-996). 

Be this as it may, there was probably a 
community of blood between these Osborns 
and the Lords of Préaux. It is certain 
that they 
Cailys and Fitz Osborns of Norfolk, Osbert, 
who assumed the name of Préaux, 
brother, Roger, who married Petronella de 
Vere, and we find Maud, mother of King 
Henry II, gave Carleton Manor, Norfolk, 
to Gundred, the Countess. 
enfeoffed the whole 
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| Herringfleet, about 1216 ; 
| his wite, 


| should be 


were of the same family as the | 
| 4 carucates of land of the Earl of Arundel. 


had a 


| of Kendal, 
This Countess | 


in one Osbert and | 


Petscinatin his wite, father and mother of 
Roger fitz Osborn, founder of St, Olave’s 
and he, by Maud 
left Osbert his son, who gave 40 
acres in Tibenham, Norfolk, to the Church 
of St. Olaves, and his body to be buried there, 
leaving Fitz Osbert his son and heir. It 
borne in mind that Bunwell-in- 
Carlton, Norfolk, was the head of the 
Barony of -Koger Fitz Renard or Rainfred, 
temp. Domesday. 

Gundred the Countess, dau. of William 
de Warren, mar, (1) Kobert de Beaumont, 
Hari of Warwick, (11) William de Lancaster 
(urst Baron ot Ikendal), or William Fitz 
Gilbert fitz Kaintred, who died betore 1170, 
Her brother, Wiliam de Warren, third Kar! 
of Warren and Surrey, mar. Klla de Bel- 
hesme, and had issue Isabella, who died 
1199; she married Hamlin Plantagenet whe 
gure uxorts became fourth Earl in 1163; 
and had issue Matilda, who ob. 1207, called 
the French Maid of Longueville, who 
married (i) Osbert de Préaux, Lord of 
Préaux. We tind Gilbert Fitz Rainfred, 
who married Hawise de Lancaster, grand- 
daughter of Wiiliam the first Baron, in a 
charter of his dated 1190, which was 
atiested by William, Earl of Arundel, 
William Marshall, William Humz the Con- 
stable, and Roger de Preaux, the Steward 
and others. In a charter dated 1189, con- 
firming a previous one of the church and 
tithes of Newbury, the Priory and Manor 
of Tofts in Norfulk and also land in Wol- 
famcote in Warwickshire, to the Abbey of 
Préaux or Pratellis in Normandy, _ there 
appear among the witnesses Gilbert Fitz 
Rainfred and his uncle, Walter Fitz Rain- 
fred, Archbishop of Rouen. Peter de 
Préaux, who was brother of John de 
Préaux (? identical with John de Préaux 
who had a grant of Great Tew in 1203), 
witnesses a charter dated June 7, 1200, 
concerning an exchange given by W alter de 
Coutances, or Fitz Rainfred, Archbishop of 
Rouen, 1183-1203, succeeding his kinsman, 
Robert de Beaumont, who died 1183. 


Ralf de Préaux, descended from John de 
Préaux, who had’ the grant of the Manor 
of Great Tew in 1203, held in 1249-1250, 


Roger de Mowbray, as son and fiir of 
Nigel d’Albini, was under age in 1130, and 
granted to William de Lancaster, Baron 
son of Gilbert Fitz Reinfred 
(who was probably Seneschal of Kendal), 
that part of Westmorland (afterwards 
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known as the Barony of Kendal) which, 
having been given to Nigel Albini by Henry 
I, had descended to the same Roger as son 
and heir of Nigel. Lt had been held in the 
eleventh century by Ivo Tailtebuis. It should 
be observed that the names Nigel or Neil, 
Rainfred and Osborn were borne at first 
more or less as personal or Christian names. 
Later on Rainfred, for instance, became 
fixed as the surname Rainford or Wrenford 
or Rainfrey (See Round’s ‘ Peerage and 
Pedigree,’ vol. ii. p, 456). The failure to 
grasp this fact has Jed to 
amount of confusion, 

To suin up, the de Préaux descend in the 
female line through Maud de Beaumon', 
who descended from Bernard the Dane, 
a companion of Rollo. In the male 
line, they descended apparently from 
Osborns, Barons of Catly, who were closely 
allied to the families of Rainfreds and 
Albinis, Viscounts of St. Sauveur, who 
were descended from Malahide, uncle of 
Rollo, first Duke of Normandy. 

The principal authorities are ‘The House 
of Arundel,’ Yeatman; ‘ Lancashire Pipe 


Rolls,’ W. Farrer; ‘The Victoria History 
of the County of Lancaster,’ ‘ Feudal 
Baronage, by | the same author; ‘ Peerage 
and l’edigree,’ J. Horace Round; ‘ Historic 
Peerage of England,’ Nicolas; ‘The Wil- 
cotes Monument of Great Tew Church,’ 
William F, Carter; Biomefield’s ‘ Norfolk.’ 


ALFRED RANSFORD. 
East Elloe, Hunstanton. 


JOANNA Soutucott’s Box (13 S. i. 450, 
494; cxlvi. 86).—At the last reference the 
Rev. Thomas Foley is mentioned as the first 
custodian of Joanna’s chest of prcphecies. 
Details of him and his connexion with her 
are given in Gunning’s ‘ Reminiscences of 
oe a book long since out of print. 
Vol. i, p. 62, Of the Second Edition notes 
that Foley, a Cambridge man of some for- 
tune, was handsome and dissipated, and was 
frequently seen in a scarlet coat, a fashion- 
able colour, because forbidden by the statutes 
of the University. He was a fellow of 
Jesus, and obtained a college living very 
early. When Gunning congratulated him 
on his unexpected good fortune, he replied, 
“Sir, he was a man of my own years, but 
was providentially attacked with gout in his 
stomach, 


medical attendance.’’ 

At a gay party in London it was decided 
to pay a visit to Joanna and make a mock 
consultation of her powers next day. Foley 
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was chosen as spokesman. She listened 
patiently, and replied that ten meant to 
come, but there were only nine. One was 


absent, because he became very ill on reacli- 
ing home, and he would shortly be dead. 
Koiey hastened to the bedside cf his friend, 
found him very ill, and scarcely left him 
during the few days that he lived. Hence- 
forth, he became a zealous convert; and 
Gunning adds to his account a paper attest- 
ing the truth of Joanna’s pretensions, signed 
by Foley and several others in 1803. 
V. R. 


Tue Unster Orrice or ArMs (cxlvi. 48, 
88).—In the Act establishing the Lrish Free 
State Honours and Titles, being the prerog- 
ative of the Crown, were expressly reserved. 
His Majesty’s King-of-Arms continues to 
function as before, his heraldic jurisdiction 
extending over both Northern Ireland and 
and the Irish Free State. The address of 
Ulster’s Office is Dublin Castle, as before. 

Nevite.R. ee 


Drums or Human Skin (13 8. 1. 430).— 
An idea somewhat akin tu Pasay ‘of John 
Zizka was put into practice by the ancient 
and several of their records bear 
witness to their martial usage of running 
victim’s blood into the drum in 
order to invigorate its sound. Thus, for 
example, we read in the ‘ Kan-pi-tsze,’ 
written in the third century B.c., lib, vii :—- 

When the king of King invaded Wu, the 
king of the latter country sent Tsii-wei-kieuh- 
yung on an errand to the hostile army. Its 
commander, intent upon killing him and run- 
ning his blood into the drum, arrested and 
asked him, “‘ Did you consult divination about 
the issue of your coming here?’”’ Being ans- 
wered, “‘ Yes, I did,”’ he asked him, “ Was it 
predicted auspiciously ?” and was_ replied, 

“Yes, very auspiciously.’ Thereupon the 
commander remarked, ‘‘ How could it prove 


; auspiciously now that we are going to run your 


blood into our drum ?”’ This’ brought forward 
the following repartee by the witty messenger : 
“Such intention in your part verily proves 


my coming here most auspicious! _ have 
been sent here to gauge your mood in my 


master’s mind. Should he know you are really 


angry, he would be very wary against your 
army, but should he know you are not sc 
| angry, he would become neglectful of his 


| defense. 


Suffice it to have been foreshown that 


| my coming here was auspicious, not for myself, 


and died before he could have | 


| 
| 
| 
J 











but for the Kingdom of Wu. Is it not very 
auspicious to preserve a whole Kingdom 
through the loss of but a single life? More- 
over, should death prove to ‘annihilate man’s 
intelligence, it would be quite useless to run 
my blood into your drum, because then I should 


not possess the slightest influence over its 
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sound; or, should the dead prove still to pos- 
sess some intelligence. | would exert my power 
to suppress the sounding of your drum.” fully 
convinced by this argumentation, the people 
ot King did not kijl the eloquent ‘Tsii-wei- 
kiueh-yung. 

The Rev. John Roscoe’s ‘The Baganda,’ 
1911, p. 27, states that: 

When the special drum, Aaula, had a new 
skin put upon it, not only was a cow killed 
for the skin, and its blood run into the drum, 
but a man was also killed by decapitation, and 
his blood run into it, so that, when the drum 
was beaten, it was supposed to add fresh lite 
and vigour to the king from the life of the 
slain man. 

Kumacusu Muinaxata, 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 

ParisH Reersters: ‘‘ Baprizep,”’ ‘‘Curis- 
TENED’”’ (cxlvi, 82, 121).—A most interest- 
ing instance of the dual ceremony—a_ bap- 
tism and a christening—is that afforded by 
that famous poetess, Mrs. Barrett-Browning. 

This celebrated lady was born at Coxhoe 
Hall, in the parish of Kelloe, Co, Durham, 
on March 6, 1806, and being a delicate child 
she was privately baptized soon after her 
birth. 

About two years later, when her brother 
Edward Barrett Moulton Barrett, who was 
born June 26, 1807, was baptized in Kelloe 
Church his sister was taken as well and the 
parish register contains this entry: 

“* Klizabeth Barrett Moulton Barrett, first 
child of Edward Barrett Moulton Barrett, 
Esq., of Coxhoe Hall, native of St. James’s, 
Jamaica, by his wife, Mary, late Clarke, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, born March 6th, 1806, 
and admitted February 10th, 1808.” 

For a long time it was not known where 
Mrs. Barrett Browning was born until the 
matter was set at rest by the discovery of 
the record just quoted by the Rev. Canon 
Burnet, Vicar of Kelloe (1885-1916). In a 
letter written to a local periodical in August, 
1889, Canon Burnet states that he was 
informed by Mrs. Barrett Browning’s bro- 
ther that she was privately baptized at 
Coxhoe Hall, and he also said that the 
peculiar wording of the entry relative to the 
sister indicated that she was ‘‘ received into 
the congregation’? when her brother was 


baptized. 


b) 


H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 

The following are extracts from my great- 
grandmother’s Bible (written by her) bear- 
ing upon this subject: 

(a) Wm. Collison born 8 March 1788 at half | 
past 5 o’clock in ye Eveng, privately baptizd | 
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(sic) 6 April 1788 and Christened 28 May 88 at 
ye parish Church . .. . 

(6) Elizabeth Collison born 27 March 1789 
Quarter before twelve oclock at night. Chris. 
tened 1 May 1789 at their own house. Spon- 
BOIR O0C, “<3 - ss ss 

(c) John Collison born 9 May 1790 at half 
an hour after eight oClock at night. privately 
baptizd by Mr. Embry the 27 June 1790 and 
Christened at their own house 20 Octr. 1791, 
Sponsors, etc. p 

(4) trenry Collison born 29 Decr 1791 Ten 
minutes after 9 oClock in the Morng and pri- 
vately baptized Feby 12. 1792 by Kdwd kmpry. 
Inoculated 26 March 1791=fully baptizd. 

The spelling and wording are copied from 
the original. 

In my grandmother’s Bible, the words 
‘‘baptized’’ and ‘‘ christened ’’ are used, 
apparently without method, alternatively 
yur nearly so) in the entries against ner own 
9 children. Sut only one ceremony is 
recorded. 


Cc & C. Git} 


Tea AND Correr Cups (exlvi. 47, 106).— 
Perhaps the following may help. My great- 
grandmother married in 1795. Among her 
wedding presents were two sets of tea-things 
which were always called Lowestoft china, 
grey-blue paste with small figures. One of 
these sets became) my mother’s, and _ was 
familiar to me as a child. It had both 
handled and plain tea-cups. 

An old gentleman, born in 1801, _ with 
whom I stayed as a child, used the follow- 
ing ritual at tea-time. He always saucered 
his tea, i.e., poured the tea into his saucer 
before drinking it. When he required more 
the cup was turned upside down in _ the 
saucer and then sent up to the tea-maker. 
On asking his sister, a much younger per- 
son, why her brother displayed what I had 
been taught to consider as ‘‘ kitchen” 
manners, she said, ‘‘ Oh, he always did so 
because both father and mother did s0, as 
there were no handles to the eups in their 
time and people couldn’t drink easily out 
of them.’’ On making the experiment | 
found there was considerable truth in the 
mechanics of the statement. 

I imagine that the ‘‘ dish of tea’’ of our 
eighteenth century ancestors had to do with 
this saucering. When did the phrase “a 
cup of tea”’ replace ‘‘a dish of tea’? 

F. Witriiam Cock. 


LEGEND OF Pompsy (13 S. i. 430; cxlvi. 
11, 50).—I regret that I have accidentally 
overlooked Pror. Brnsty’s interesting let- 
ter. T-know, of course, that Pompey’s tomb 
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could not rightfully appear in the scene of | death of Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, 


Ghirlandajo’s 
herds’; that the Temple should not be | 
there; that it is contended that Pompey did | 
not plunder the Temple. Some of the early | 
Christian Apologists credit Pompey with | 
many pagan virtues. But St. Jerome, in | 
passing, includes Pompey in his list of those | 
who dishonoured Jerusalem (vide his letter | 
to the Prefect Dardanus): and St. Augus- 
tine says: | 
Pompeius ergo populi Romani preclarissimus 
princeps, Judeam cum exercitu ingressus civi- 
tatem capit, templum reserat, non devotione | 
supplicis, sed jure victoris, et ad sancta sanc- | 
torum, quo nisi summum sacerdotem non | 
licebat entrare, non ut venerator, sed ut pro- | 
fanator accedit. | 
and he adds that Pompey confirmed Hyr- 
canus as High Priest, taking Aristobulus 
away as his prisoner. He states further (as 
though the act followed Pompey’s initia- 
tive), ‘‘Postea Cassius etiam templum 
expoliavit.’’ (‘De Civitate Dei,’ lib. xviii, 
c. xlv). Besides, we have the word of Dion 
Cassius, that Pompey plundered the Temple. 
However, Ghirlandajo was an artist first 
and last: holding to the traditions of the 
studio, and intent as any churchman on 
teaching a spiritual lesson to the crowd. If 
we would interpret a Renaissance picture, 
we must put ourselves in the painter’s 
place; and even the most scholarly and 
critical artist remembered his public and 
his age in his work. Indeed, even to-day 
we lok, not for accuracy, but for the pre- 
sentation of an idea, in works of imagina- 
tion. 


G. N. Count PLunxett. 
Dublin. 


Tur ‘‘ Wino” or Sussex (exlvi. 65, 102). 
--Wingate’s ‘ Abridgment of all Statutes, 
e'c., etc.,? 1681, on p. 272, gives the fol- 
lowing : 

I Stat. 14 & 15, H. 8, 6. An Act was made 
for the altering of the High-wavs in the Wild 
of Kent. See the Statvte at large. 

TT Stat. 26. H. 8.7. The Stat. 14 & 15, H. 8, 
shall extend to Sussex. 

B. J. L. 


RADEGUNDA Becket, Lapy or MorriMEeR 
(cxlvi, 94).—Mavy not this place be Morti- 
mer, Berks, the full name of the place being 
Stratfield Mortimer. A history of the | 
parish (in MSS.) has been eompiled by | 
‘anon Cameron, formerly Vicar of the | 
parish, The Manor belonged to the Mor- 
timer family from the Conquest till the 





entered the British Army as 


‘Adoration of the Shep- | 1425, after which it passed to the Crown. 


Seis or Leys mostly means Englishman. 

The name De Garry is interesting, but I 
cannot offer any explanation. Is it a vari- 
ant of De Bury or De Barry? 

Moston is about three miles from Chester. 

Ragona de Becket could not have held 
Mortimer in her “own right,’’ except as an 
heiress, or widow. How is the name Becket 
accounted for ? 

There is a Manor of Becket near Faring- 
don in Berkshire (Becste in Domesday), but 
there was no connexion with the Mortimers. 

EK. E. Cope. 

Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


‘FROM THE TEETH OUTWARDS’”’: ‘‘ Fuor 
DE’ Dentr’’ (cxlvi. 84).—ln one form or 
another the English phrase is of fairly long 
standing. The earliest example in the 
‘Oxford English Dictionary’ is from W. 
Lambarde’s ‘Perambulation of Kent’ 
(1570-6), ‘‘ They met ... and from the 
teeth forwarde departed good friends 
againe.”” From J. Udall’s ‘ Diotrephes’ 
(1588) is quoted ‘‘ Manye of them like vs 
but from the teeth outwarde.’’ An instance 
of ‘‘ teeth outward”? is taken from W. 
Lilly’s ‘ Christian Astrology’ (1647), while 
a letter of James Hogg (28 Feb., 1815) in 
Lockhart’s ‘Life of Scott’ has ‘‘To be 
friends from the teeth forwards is common 
enough.”’ 

The Dictionary defines the meaning of the 
expression as ‘‘formally or feignedly, in 
profession but not in reality (opp. to from ° 
the heart.) 

Epwarp Bensty. 


Macavray’s Criticism or MonrcoMERy 
AND CROKER (cxlvi. 100).—Twelve pages at 
the beginning of Murray’s one-volume edi- 
tion of Croker’s ‘ Boswell’ (the copy before 
me is dated 1866) contain Answers to Macau- 
lay’s Review. The excerpts from the Edin- 
burgh Review and the answers are printed 
in parallel columns. Neither Macaulay nor 
Carlyle recognized Croker’s real merits. The 
attack on Robert Montgomery was another 
matter. 

Epwarp BENsty. 


Roman CatHotic ArMy Orricers (cxlvi. 
98).—In the United Service Journal. fox 
1834, Part I, p. 236, obituary notice of 
General Edward Stack, a former officer of 
the Irish Brigade in the French service, who 
Lieutenant- 
Colonel in 179—, it is stated that 
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On a general promotion taking place in 1808, 
Colonel Stack received an official letter, inquir- 
ing whether he professed the Roman Catholic 
religion, a regulation being at the time in 
force, which precluded the professors of that 
creed from attaining to higher rank than that 
of full Colonel. | His reply stated, that he was 
‘of the religion which makes general officers,”’ 
and this being deemed satisfactory, he... 
was promoted to the rank of Major- General. 
[ Lieut.-General, 1813; General, 1830]. 


R. Brncuam ApDAMs. 


According to Ward’s ‘ The Eve of Cath- 
colic Emancipation’ (Longmans, 1912), the 
Act of 1829 allowed Catholics to hold all 
civil and military offices (with a few speci- 
fied exceptions) throughout the United 
Kingdom. The same authority states that 
an attempt in 1807 to insert two clauses in 
the military bill to enable Catholics to hold 
commissions in the Army, and to secure to 
Catholics serving in the Army the free 
exercise of their religion, was vetoed by the 
King. The Irish Parliament Acts of 1792 
and 1793 allowed Catholics to hold military 
offices, but these Acts only applied to Ire- 
land. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


NapoLtEoN Jil: SuRRENDER AT SEDAN 
(cxlvi. 65, 108).—Emile Zola, who is, as a 
rule, very accurate in his historical quota- 
tions, gives ‘‘N’ayant pas’’ in the 
‘ Débacle,’ Vol. ii, chap. vi, but agrees with 
General Sir Frederick Maurice, in using the 


phrase ‘‘ au milieu de mes troupes ”’ instead 
of ‘‘a la téte de mes troupes.’’ 
The omission of the word ‘‘ pas’’ would 


be usual in colloquial French, but which is 
correct, ‘‘ au milieu”’ or “‘ a la téte’’ ? 
Further elucidation of these alternative 
wordings is important historically, as both 
cannot be correct. 
cC.L. M 


‘* RELIABLE” (cxlvi. 116).—In 1899 Dr. 
Reginald Farrer sent the following lines to 
The British Medical Journal by way of pro- 
test against the frequent use of what he 
regarded as that ‘‘ odious word ‘ reliable.’ ”’ 

Although a little lengthy, it may be of 
interest to reproduce the ‘“‘ protest ’’: 

T quite admit—my worthy friend—the English 

language pliable, 


A very useful tendency, the fact is undeni- 
able; 

But no convenience can excuse that odious 
word “ reliable.” 


I fear the foul abortion shows signs of being 
viable, 

Yet, ere we grant the creature’s life, let’s 
think to what we’re liable. 
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A thrilling ** shilling shocker ”’ will be adver- 
tised as ‘ cryable,” 
And a gentle maiden’ s sorrow be versified as 
* sighable. 
If we weakly grant admittance to that hybrid 
word “ reliable,’ 
A monster whose existence is quite unjusti- 
fiable. 
A purchasable picture will be catalogued as 
** buyable,”’ 
The marriage- ~knot be 
ae untiable,’ 
A le gitimate experiment be spoken of as 
‘ triable ”’; 
Historians will , Praise immortal glory as 
“undiable,”’ 
And ore poultry-monger’s pigeons be ticketei 
** pieable,”’ 
An oii at which we say * ‘Oh, fie!”’ be called 
henceforth ‘‘ Oh-fiable ”’ ; 
Een the-Cockney terms a trip to ’Ampstead 
‘eath ‘‘ enjyable,” 
Now let us all with one consent consign it 
to the Diable! 
And when we mean. 
never say “‘ reliable. 


registered a ligature 


‘“ trustworthy ” let us 


H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


Hoty SroNEs AND WITCHES (cxlvi. 96).— 
In. his delightful little book ‘A Corner in 
the North’ (1909) the late Rev. Hastings M. 
Neville, Rector of Ford (1872-1911) men- 
tions holy stones, called in his parish 
witches’ stones, as being very common. 
They were hung inside the doors of cottages 
and cow byres as a protection against the 
evil influence of witches. 

These stones, he says, were found in the 
fields, in the river, and by the sea-side, and 
possessed the peculiarity of being perforated 
naturally—the perforations making them 
comparatively rare. 


Brockett, in his ‘Glossary of North 
Country Words,’ says they are called 
‘* Adders’ Stones,’’ owing to the popular 


belief that the holes are made by the 
tongue of the adder. 

It was customary in the Border districts 
when a cow was ‘‘ witched”’ to put salt on 
her back. At other times she was sold to 4 
neighbour, the money being passed from 
hand to hand over her back. 

H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


H. Humpurey, Pusrtsner (13 §. i, 491; 
exlvi 15, 104).—From researches I have 
made it is fairly evident that there was n0 
Mr. H. Humphrey, and no gentleman of 
this name is mentioned by any of Gillray’s 
biographers. 

A careful study of over five hundred of 
Gillray’s caricatures reveals the following 
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particulars with reference to his publishers. 
His earliest prints, dated 1779, were pub- 


lished by William Humphrey, at 227, 
Strand, and prints continued to be pub- 
lished at this address until 1785. From 


1783 to 1788 prints were occasionally issued 


by ‘‘G, Hiumphrey, 48, Long Acre.” From 
before 1790 until Gillray’s death, practi- 
cally all the prints were published by ‘‘ H. 


Humphrey,’’ no mention being made whe- 
ther’ °° Mir.,”’. Mies,” or “Miss” > EX. 
Humphrey publishing in 1782 at 118, New 
Bond Street ; 1782-3, 51, New Bond Street ; 
1790-4, 18, Old Bond Street; 1794-7, 37, 
New Bond Street; 1797, New Bond Street 
and St .James’s Street; 1797-1810, 27, St. 
James’s Street. During this latter period 
at 27, St. James’s Street, some of the 
engravings bear the imprint, ‘‘ Published 
by J. Gillray, 27, St. James’s Street,’”’ and 
I have found three others which bear the 
name *‘ Hh. Humphrey,” which may mean 
“Hannah Humphrey,” though this is con- 


jecture. The Jast engraving by Gillray 
bears the following imprint, ‘‘ Now _ first 
published by G, Humphrey, ei and 


successor to the late Mrs, H. Humphrey, 
27, St. James’s Street,’’ 1818. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

Burrer Rotts (exlvi. 99).—Butter is still 
sold in rolls weighing from 20 to 22 ozs. 
at Bedale, Leyburn, and a few other nar- 
kets in North Yorkshire. 
century Yorkshire farmers’ account-books, 
it frequently seems to have been sold by 


firkin. Lack of proper weights (see ‘‘ Pun- 
stone,’ i.e., pound-stone, in Canon Atkin- 
son’s ‘ Cleveland Glossary’) probably offers 


some explanation of 
resorted to. 
Incidentally there is much lore in York- 
shire regarding butter, e.g. 
“Selly stick’? and salt to drive 
witch’s spell from the churn. 
J. Fatrrax-BiakEBOROUGH. 
At Cambridge, in the late ’seventies, rolls 
of butter a yard long were brought to the 
market in long baskets. The yard weighed 
a pound. Undergraduates at Trinity re- 
ceived from the buttery, for commons, a 
daily ration of two inches. 
Wittram BaRNarp. 


Bripcewater, Prince or THE Hoty 
Roman Emprre (exlvi. 99). — I always 
understood that the title of Count of the 
Holy Roman Empire was conferred on a 
male member of the Egerton family, who 
Was a contemporary of the first Duke of 


out a 
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Marlborough. He is mentioned in some of 
the early eighteenth century German 
memoirs (written in the French language 


like all such works of the period), but un- 
fortunately 1 have forgotten the names of the 
authors. The creation of. i’'rince may be, of 
course, a subsequent elevation. 

The British Counts (especially Irish and 
Scotch Catholics) of the Holy Roman 
Kimpire reached the number of more than 
two hundred during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and would form an 
interesting subject for a monograph 
volume. Many of the Scotch and Irish 
adventurers first arrived in Vienna nearly 
penniless, and afterwards married into the 
princely and noble houses of Germany, 
Italy, and Spain. The origin of the still 
existing families will be tound in the 
‘Gothaisches Genealogisches T'aschenbuch der 
Graflichen Hauser’ (Gotha, Justus Perthes, 
1923). 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

Mr. H. J. B, Ciements is quite right in 
his inference that the title of Prince of the 
Holy Roman Empire was not conferred on 
Francis Henry Egerton, 8th and last Karl 
of Bridgewater. 

When the latter succeeded to the title he 
was, in addition to being Rector of Whit- 


| church in Shropshire, a prebendary of Dur- 


In late eighteenth | 


ham Cathedral, a position to which he had 
been appointed in 1780. 
In the biographical notes accompanying 


| the list of Prebendaries of Durham Cathe- 


measurement being | 


the use of the | 


dral appearing in ‘The History and Anti-’ 
quities of the County Palatine of Durham,’ 
Vol. i (William Fordyce), it is stated that 
on Oct. 21, 1823, he succeeded his brother 
in his titles, being 8th Earl of Bridgwater, 
9th Viscount Brackley, and Baron Elles- 
mere, a Prince of the Holy Roman Empire. 
The title of Prince, it will be seen, was 
inherited. Nothing is said as to who was 
the first holder of the title. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
‘Tor Wesrminster Atice’ (cxlvi. 47, 
99).—This came out as a pamphlet (price 


6d.), published at the Westminster Gazette 
office, probably in 1902. H. H. Munro was 
born 1870, and killed in action, 1916. 
G. S. Grspons. 
‘The Westminster Alice’ was published 
in pamphlet form as ‘‘ Westminster Pop- 
ular No. 18,’’ nrice sixpence: at the office 
of the paper, Tudor Street, E.C 
Witiram Barnarp. 
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It was issued as No. 18 of the ‘ Westmin- 
ster Populars,’ which were reprinted from 
The Westminster Gazette about 1903, and 
illustrated by F. Carruthers Gould. Sev- 
eral political and topical caricatures will be 
found in the series. 

A mutilated copy of ‘The Westminster 
Alice’ is inthe newspaper room of the Brit- 
ish Museum: 133 of 1893, No. 18; it con- 
tains 44 pages. Some of the previous num- 
bers are out of print. 

N. W. Hix. 


James Price (cxlvi. 100).—There was a 
Rev. James Price at High Wycombe in 1771. 
Gent. Mag. for 1788, p. 85, gives his 
obituary as follows: 


Jan. 
13. Rev. Mr. Price, vicar of High Wycombe, 


Bucks, and one of the aldermen of that 
borough. 
R. BincHam ApDAMs. 
Captain) ArtTHUR Roptnson (12 S. xii. 


474).—In Beaulieu Church, New 
there is a tablet inscribed : 

Sacred to the memory of | The Revd. Henry 
Robinson, M.A. | incumbent of this parish. | 
Buried February 14th, 1775. | Aged 43 years. 

R. Bincuam Apams. 


Butrer-TEETH (cxlvi. 99).—The ‘ N.E.D.’ 
shows the currency of this word from 1571 
(R. Edwards, ‘Damon and Pythias’) to 
1782 (A. Monro, ‘Anatomy,’ 121). 

Oe’. 


The phrase ‘“‘ butter-teeth’’ is used in 
South Somerset, but is only applied to the 
upper front incisors. 

W...G. 


Forest, 


Wiis Watson. 
Pinhoe. 


Besides the upper front teeth, broad yel- 


low teeth are so designated in West Yorks, 
East Lancashire, N.W. Derby, Staffs, 
Northants, E, Anglia, Sussex and Hants; 
see ‘ FE. D. D.’ s.v. butter. 


N. W. Hirt. 


‘¢ FERNSELUER,’” ‘‘LESOWSELUER,’’ ‘‘WEIK- 
SELUER”’ (13 S. i. 449; cxlvi. 13, 52).—Your 
correspondents’ replies have added  appre- 
ciably to the ‘O. E, D.’ material for the 
last of these words (in its corrected form); 
and T have had the good fortune to find in 
P.R.O. (Ancient Deeds, A. 1413, A. 6926) 
two other leases of the same property, the 
scribe of each writing werkseluer quite 
clearly. 

The date of the earlier one is 2 Oct., 1391. 


Mr. Sr. Cuarrn Banperey tells me that the | 
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instance he tr wien at p. 13 should have 
been printed were seluer, and that its date 
is 1300; and adds that Workesvver is men- 
tioned ‘‘in the KMxemplification re customs 
of the Manor of Chariton Kings (te, 
Asheley), 16 Feb., 1625/6.” 

Q. V. 


University Hoops (cxlvi. 10, 51, 108).— 
A convenient list will be found at the end 
of ‘Who’s Who Year-Book.’ The last edi- 
tion that I have is of 1914-15. 

Q. V. 


CALCAVELLA (WINE) (cxlvi. 100).—Cal- 
cavella, or Calcavelos. A  highly-tavoured 
Lisbon white wine.—‘ A Handy Dictionary 
of Commercial Information.’’ By Edward T, 
Blakeley, F.s.s. (of the Board of Trade), 
1878. 

This dictionary does not give Carcavellas, 

Ropert Prerpoint. 


A sweet, white wine imported from Lisbon. 
It was manufactured at Carcavelhos in Por- 
tugal, of which Carcavellas is the Spanish 
rendering, and this by slight corruption 
became Calcavella. 

N. W. Hi. 


‘‘Caleavella’”’? and ‘‘ Carcavellos”’ are 
one and the same wine, the name being 
derived from Carcavellos, a village in Por- 
tugal, near Lisbon, which is famous for its 
wines. ‘‘ Calcavella’’ and ‘‘ Calcavellos” 
are commoner English forms, so says the 
‘Century Dictionary.’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


** Scotcn ’’ (cxlvi. 83).—This word occurs 
twice in a figurative scene in Mr. D, H. 
Lawrence’s ‘ Sons and Lovers,’ in which tale 
Nottinghamshire mines form 'the background 
(1913, pp. 63, 228). But it is not recorded 
in Mander’s ‘ Derbyshire Miners’ Glossary’ 
(1827). 

THEopor: BEsTERMAN. 


‘« Forty’? in Prace-NaMEs (13 S. i. 516, 


and refs. there given; cxlvi. 33).—There 
are two derivations of the word Folly. One 
clearly attributing foolishness to someone 


for an erection or purposed erection; and 
this agrees with some instances mention 
As to the other, I would ask some of your 
correspondents if there is not a stream in 
the vicinity of the instances they give. If 
so, the solution will be most likely as fol- 
lows —Wells, in Old British, are “ follies. ” 
** Folly ”’ Brook means the brook which rises 
from a well—not a well in the present 
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sense of the word, but a spring. Folly 
Field would mean the field near the ‘‘folly,’’ 
or spring. 

G. F. Asuton. 

FirteentH CENTURY Worps (cxlvi. 79, 
123).-—‘‘ Adrichillate.’’ Is not this adnich- 
illate, i.e., annihilate? 

G. S. Grppons. 

ANGER OF ANGERSLEIGH (cxlvi. 66, 107). 
-R. Sims in his ‘ Index to the Pedigrees 
and Arms contained in the Heralds’ Visi- 
tations, in the British Museum,’ 1849, gives 
the following : 

Anger, Cambridgeshire, 2198, folio, 2. 

Anger, Surrey, 1433, folio, 186. 

Leonarp C. Price. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 

Mepat or St. Grorce (cxlvi. 99),—As 
regards the Medal of St. George it is a 
specimen of a very common charm used as 
a protection against death by shipwreck or 
in battle; specimens going back to the 17th 
century are known, and it was popular, 
especially in German lands down to compar- 
atively recent times. 


D. C. M. 


Coin sHowING Roman Entry Into Lon- 
pon (exlvi. 120).—An illustration of the 
medallion representing the Entry of Con- 
stantius I into London is given in the Paris 
periodical Aréthuse for Jan. 1924. 

D. C. M. 

Arron Wantep (cxlvi. 121): See Edwin 


Arnold’s ‘The Song Celestial,’ Book ii. — 





Notes on Books. 


Studies in the Genesis of Romantic Theory in 
the Eiahteenth Century. By J. G. Robertson. 
(Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


Tur deener investigation of historical periods 
of secondary importance, and a re-discovery of 
the corresponding literature is a characteristic 
development of recent historical and critical | 
study. These secondary periods claim atten- 
tion, partly as explaining both what comes 
before and what comes after them; partly as 
displaying more clearly than greater periods 
do the relations between different national 
literatures, and partly, again, as affording an 
abundance of illustration, theoretic wisdom 
and suggestion by which critics of our present 
iterature may profit in several wavs. The 
Romantic Literature of Europe, which has 
flowered so widely, freely and splendidly, sprang | 
into view not direct from its roots, but, so to | 
speak, from underground stems, of which one | 
of the strongest was that found running first | 


through Italian soil. It is this which Mr. 
Robertson has undertaken to lay bare, and, if 
we may tollow our metaphor a little turther, he 
comes to the task well equipped with requisite 
knowledge of its start, direction, general habit 
and particular nodes—by which last we would 
designate the individual writers. 

The last half of the seventeenth century 
found Italian literature undone—to all appear- 
ance a dead thing. From France came the 
sting which brought it back to lite — the 
* Maniére de bien penser’ of the Jesuit Bou- 
hours, which relentlessly held up to obloquy 
the falseness and bad taste of what passed in 
Italy tor poetry. This was brought out in 
1687, and took some years to penetrate, for the 
first attempt to reply to it—Orsi’s ‘ Considera- 
zione, etc.’ — appeared only in 1703. Not in 
itself strikingly successful it testified to the 
presence of a revival, as had also the founda- 
tion, a few years earlier, of the Accademia 
degh Arcadi. 

‘to engage the awakening spirit of Italy 
‘rance had to offer her theatre, the philosophy 
of Descartes, and the lively course of the 
** Querelle des anciens et des modernes”’; Eng- 
land, Shakespeare and Milton and the literary 
criticism which, for the present purpose, cul- 
minated in Addison. It is a pleasant fact 
that this study—breaking some new ground 
and throwing light on fields already explored— 
originated in a wish to solve the puzzle of 
shakespeare’s being called ‘ Sasper’”’ by the 
Swiss critic, Bodmer—a form soon traced to its 
[talian source and thereby opening up the 
question whether eighteenth century literature 
--at any rate on the side of theory—might not 
owe more than had been suspected to the 
genius of Italy. 

During the first half of the eighteenth 
century the French challenge was successfully 
met, and the theory of aesthetics definitely 
advanced, by a group of thinkers, who whether 
considered together or individually, afford 
singularly interesting matter for investigation 
and reflection. With the exception of Giam- 
battista Vico they are men of the second order; 
they approached the problems of aesthetics, 
as pioneers most often fruitfully approach 
them, as subordinate to larger philosophy, or 
as affording intellectual] recreation alongside 
of the exigencies of professional or social life. 
Gravina, a figure of much grace and original 
force, is author of a classical work on Civil 
Law; Muratori is a prince of archivists and 
librarians; Conti, the link between this group 
and England, was a scholar and a priest, and 
a student of natural science, of whom Mr. 
Robertson notes that he made one of the first 
attempts at applying the comparative method 
to primitive literature. Martelli, with some 
genuine poetic gift. brought to his aesthetic 
considerations, the turn of mind and the varied 
experience of the man of the world, in which 
respects there was resemblance between him 
and Maffei, whose ‘ Merope’ has given him a 
place in European literature at large. Calepio, 
elonging to the same class and_ tradition, 
though a less brilliant figure, is the link 
between Italy and Germany and perhaps gives 
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us the line along which the influence of Italy 
can be most plainly traced. Having analysed 
—admirably and in effective detail—the several 
works by which these men contributed to that 
theory of aesthetics upon which Romantic 
Literature is based, Mr. Robertson goes on to 
a study of the connection between this pioneer 
work of Italy and the new developments in 
France, Spain, England and Germany. _ Al! 
these chapters are excellent and should be 
conned with serious attention by the student 
of literature; but we would single out for 
special commendation the one in Spain. 

A good English style is a great asset to a 
writer on such a subject as this. In general, 
Mr. Robertson writes well—but he has passed 
curious little lapses which much resemble those 
a foreigner would make and which might well 
be corrected in a second edition. Esteem, con- 
tempt and stupidity counted among “ physical 
activities,” and the phrase ‘‘ the empiricism 
of facts ” also struck us as strange; and there 
are two or three misprints not absolutely 
trivial. The book is a fine piece of work; 
planned and executed on large, firm lines, and | 
carrying the reader easily by _ well-chosen | 
stages to the centre of its subject. 


Life. A Book for Elementary Students. By 
A. E. Shipley. (Cambridge University Press. 
6s. net). 

°N. & Q.,’ as a rule, refrains from comment 

on scientific works. We make an exception 

in the case of this small book with an immense 

title for two reasons. First, it deals with 

those fundamental facts which not to know— 

at least in some sort—is to be subject to mis- 

apprehensions in all kinds of learning; and 

secondly, it deals with them—as one would ex- 

pect from Sir Arthur Shipley—under the light 

of great general conceptions which simplify 

them and give them their position as material 

for thought alongside of, and complementary 

to, material derived, say, from anthropology or 

archaeology. Sir Arthur Shipley writes with 

an ease and strength of style which will remind 

many of his readers of Huxley. The Ele- | 
mentary Students for whom the book is | 
designed, should profit greatly by it; and we | 
would also recommend it as mental refresh- 
ment to readers who may find themselves a | 
little jaded by modern fiction and literary 

criticism. 


In Bucks. By G. Eland. 
Fraine and Co. 5s. net). 
Tuis is an enlargement, with a few corrections, 
of a delightful little work which received a 
warm welcome some two years ago, of which 
a review will be found in our columns at 12 
S ix. 219. As before, we have enjoyed the 
abundance of rustic detail of all kinds collected | 
here—the more precious because so much of it | 
has been or is being obliterated. The chapter 
on Old Farming Ways and that entitled ‘ Words 
and Wit of the Vale’ may be specially noticed 
in this connection. On a different line another 


(Aylesbury. De | 
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good chapter is that on Duck Decoys with ite 7 
careful illustration. The illustrations, indeed, - 
are one of the great features of the book. 
The taste for facts of this kind is growing both 
among readers and collectors, as many books 
testify. Mr. Eland is to be congratulated 
upon a very good contribution to this store of © 


Gloucester in National History. By Francis A. 
Hyett. (Longmans. 6s. net). 


Ir is pleasant to see this useful, scholarly and 
charming little work in a third editions We 
suppose that few who are really interested in — 
Gloucester are without it by this time; but 
it is worth while acquiring the new edition 
for the sake of the Chapter on the Gloucester’s- 
share in the Great War and the Appendix 


| giving the places where Roman remains have 


been found. was the Gloucestershire 
Territorials who produced The Fifth Glo’ster 
Gazette, the first, and by some critics esteemed 
the best, of the British Trench Journals. 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


| Tur Catalogue of Mr. Martins Nighoffu of 


the Hague, No. 491, describes a relatively large 
number of early printed books. We noticed 
the ‘Cronycke van Hollandt’ of Cornelius 
Aurelius—a good copy apparently in a modern 
binding—I517 : 375 florins; Etterlin’s ‘ Kronica 
von der loblichen Eydtgenossenchaft’ in the 
first edition (Basle, 1507) offered for 450f.; a 
copy of the original edition (Ratdolt, 1489) of 
Albumasar’s ‘ Introductorium in astronomiam’ 
--200f.; and the second edition (the first 
printed by Peter Drach) of Breydenbach’s 
“Peregrinationes in Terram Sanctam.’ Ag 
interesting among the books of somewhat later 
date may be mentioned a “ Collection complate 
des mémoires relatifs & l’histoire de France’ 
from the reign of Philip Augustus to 1763 (the 
Peace of Paris)—Paris, 1819-29, 131 volumes for 
150f.; Vignole’s ‘ Livre nouveau . des cing 
ordres d’architecture’ with 108 plates, by 
Charpentier (Paris, 1757)—100f., and W. Mars- 
den’s ‘ History of Sumatra’ (3rd edit., London 
1811)—50f. M. Nighoff has also several 


modern works—among which the work fons 


| during the present century on the subject of 


Eastern art and antiquities is specially con- 
spreuous, 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be ad 
dressed to ‘“‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes & Guertaa 
22, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2.’"— Advertise- 
ments, Business Letters, and Corrected Proofs 
to “ The Publisher ”—at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

Ween sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 
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